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It was plain at a glance that this was no ordinary 
street minstrel 


T ONE TIME,” said Hildred, “I was 
as skeptical and contemptuous as you 
ave about all these occult matters. 
Today I call myself’ open-minded.” 

“But, my dear man! 

“Yes, | know,” he langhed; “it is 
a hoary superstition. But nearly all 
of us are superstitious in one way or another; and 
every now and then a fellow is pulled up short by an 
experience which makes him a trifle less positive 
about things on which he fancied there could be no 

two opinions. I had a curious adventure when I 
first came to London some winters ago which has 
often made me wonder whether the scientifie mind has 
not sacrificed more than it need have done to the 
prejudices of materialism. Of course, 1 came up 
to the big city with all the delusions and confidence 
of the ambitious young man. Fortunately, I had 
more than the traditional half-erown in my pocket 
and something more marketable than 
the usual volume of poems, 

“T found ‘diggings’ in a delightful 
northern suburb, among woods that 
were merged in leagues of forest when 
Shakespeare lived. My particular 
street ran along the crest of a ridge 
which dipped down to an old farm; 
and a cross-road from the open fields 
led to a bridge over the railway. 
Lord, how I used to stand on that 
bridge at night in buoyant. self-re- 
lianee. The steel rails raced in straight 
gleaming lines into the darkness, and 
beyond it into a blaze of lights that 
clustered thickest about the green and 
red signal lamps, and were scattered 
in bright sparklings over an invisible 
hillside. Beyond those hills lay Baby- 
lon the Golden, with a dusky radiance 
smouldering over it in the clouds. I 
thought of Simeon the Stylite looking 
down from his pillar on the dancing 
girls and torehlight revels of — Da- 
maseus, was it?” 

“Of Antioch, perhaps.” 

“Make it Antioch. It’s allone, T 
thought, too, of Blueher on his visit : 
after Waterloo, and his mot: ‘What f 
a capital to plunder!’ London in ’ 
those days was a splendid loot, I fan- 
cied, awaiting conquest. It was on 
the shortest day of the year that I fin- 
ished my novel, It had snowed from 
dawn till dark, with the quiet persist- 
ence of an old-fashioned winter. When 
I went out at night for a tur after 
supper the full moon was shining, 
and the village was like a gigantic 
Christmas-card. The half-timbered 
farm and its huge barn were hooded 
with snow, and the wide fields, marked 
black on white with the shadows of 
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trees and hedgerows, wanted but the shepherds and 
the angels. I went down to the bridge. The lights 
at the gates of Babylon sparkled with a frosty elear- 
ness which I took for a good omen, and that pleasant 
impression was completed by the sound of Raff's 
Cavatina which a street fiddler had struck up under 
a lamp at the end of the bridge. My hand slipped 
into my pocket at the sight of this poor devil playing 
in the snow. 

“Tt is a cold night for your 
put a small coin into his hand. 

“Thank you, sir; it is sharp,’ 
unseasonable,’ 

“I told him I should have thought he had chosen 
rather a lonely spot for music, but he observed that 
while it was away from the noise and bustle of the 
streets, a fair number of well-to-do people passed 
to and from the station. 

“It was plain at a glance that this was no ordinary 
street minstrel. The refined, clear-cut face, the 
bearing and speech of the violinist, were those of a 
gentleman slightly over middle age who had fallen 
upon evil times and who was adoptigg his manner 
to his ciretmstances. Had it not been an imper- 
tinence, I should have liked to draw from him the 
story of his misfortune. As it was, I wished him 
good-night and better luck. 

“May you, too, sir, be lucky,’ he rejoined, with 
a singularly catehing smile. 

“By an odd chance, my luck far outran the dreams 
even of youthful ambition. My novel was aecepted 
by an enterprising publisher, who urged me to begin 
at once on another book. I worked out a drama that 
I had in the rough and started on a new story, the 
scene of which was laid in the summer woods around 
me. When I dropped 
the last of my re- 
vises jnto the post: 
late on Midsummer 
Eve I felt the exalta- 
tion of a brilliant fu- 
ture opening before 
me. It was a lovely 
June night, and I set 
out for my usual 
stroll to the bridge. 
Bats were flitting, 
and a warm after- 
glow lingered on the 


calling, I said, as I 


he said, ‘but not 





























The old man gave me the stone as a parting gift 
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horizon in the north and west. On such a night, 
when the woods were all one forest, the girls of long 
ago bathed in the dewy flax before the fires. of St. 
John were lit upon the hill-tops, and fiery wheels 
were sent rolling down to the brook for good fortune. 
Suddenly the music of a violin recalled the incident 
of the snowy night before Christmas. The minstrel 
had long since passed out of my thought; but the 
familiar Cavatina assured me that this was my poor 
gentleman some time before I could see his face. 

“‘Good evening, I said; ‘it is months sinee I saw 
you last. You do not appear to come this way often,’ 
No, he replied, he did not come often; but it had been 
his custom to come once in the summer and once in 
the winter. I expressed the hope that he had done 
well elsewhere. Yes, he thanked me, he had been 
fortunate. 

“‘And yon, sir, if I may venture to ask?’ ‘Oh, 
better than I ever hoped,’ I answered gaily as 1 
offered him an unusually large coin. 

“Believe me, sir,’ he said hastily — and I saw the 
color rise in his face, ‘I did n’t mean that.’ 

“*T am sure you did not,’ I said heartily, ‘but luck 
‘ame my way after your good wishes, and I am glad 
to be of some little service to you.’ 

“ «Vou are very good, sir,’ he rejoined. Once again 
I bade him good-night, without coming nearer to 
the curious story which, I felt certain, explained his 

wandering life. ‘Perhaps we shall meet again in 
the winter.’ 

“Tt will be a pleasure, sir,’ raising his hat with 
the suggestive grace of a more prosperous condition. 


HE NEXT six months was the most trying 

period in my life. My novel had seareely been 
issued when my publisher failed through the dishon- 
esty of his cashier, and the supplies on which I 
counted from that quarter were cut off. My play was 
returned with a complimentary note and an intima- 
tion that I had been forestalled by a distinguished 
dramatist whose new work was laid upon the lines of 
the fine old legend which I had treated. As the legend 
was my own invention, it was some satisfaction to 
reply that I should await the result and might feel 
called upon to challenge the dramatist’s mediaeval 
sources. Nothing I attempted seemed to prosper, 
and as the year drew to a close I discovered that 
London with its millions could be the loneliest and 
most inhuman place in the universe. 

“The shortest day of the year found me in a 
savage mood and furious with my fate. It was a 
mild, damp, depressing night, and I laughed bitterly 
as I thought of the glittering gates of Babylon. I 
had the sense to recognize that much of my chagrin 
was due to disappointed vanity and impatience; 
youth, strength and health were all 
in my favor; and in any case, | had 
better cause for cheerfulness than my 
street minstrel. At the moment | 
thought of him I became aware of 
three figures struggling under the 
lamp on the bridge. There was a cry 
for help, and I sprang forward with 
a fierce joy that here was something 
| could wreak my vexation upon. The 
ruflians fled at the sound of my foot- 
steps, and though one felt the weight 
of my stick, both escaped. 

“The musician, for it was he, was 
shaken but uninjured. ‘Not a service- 
able weapon,’ he said, showing me his 
shattered violin, and dropping it 
over the bridge on to the embank- 
ment; ‘let me thank you for your 
ready help. 
or | should 


I was taken by surprise, 
(Continued on Page 10) 








have given a better account of my- 
self.’ 

“T searcely knew how it happened, 
but in the excitement of the moment 
every trace of the street minstrel 
had disappeared; I was speaking to 
a kindly English gentleman, and 
within a few minutes, as | accompa- 
nied him to the railway station, | 
had confided to him all that had oc 
curred to me during the year. Be 
fore we parted he gave me his name 
and desired me to call upon him the 
next day at an address in Westmin- 
ster. 

“‘T am anxious to know you bet- 
ter,’ he said. ‘I think your affairs in 
skilful hands might be pulled into 
shape. And I owe you an explana- 
tion of my appearance here in the 
guise of a street. fiddler.’ 

“I discovered that my musician 
was the big engineering contractor, 
John Everard. To him I think I owe 
everything. At the outset he in 
sisted on being my banker, till my 
own ship came home. He saved my 
book from the wreck of bankruptcy. 
More wonderful still, he succeeded 
in having my play staged. I have 
never looked back since. 

“One evening in spring, he took 
me into his study after dinner, and 
when our pipes had been lit, he loos- 
ened a thin gold chain from his neck 
and passed it over to me. ‘I want 
you to look at this, Hildred; what 
do you make of it?’ At the end 
of the chain there was a small green 
pebble enclosed in a little case of 
silver filigree which almost concealed 
various characters or symbols finely 
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engraved upon it. ‘Unless it is a 
charm or talisman,’ I replied — and 
I make the guess because you are 
wearing it 1 have no notion of 
what it may be.’ 

“‘It is a talisman, a lucky stone,’ 
said Everard. ‘When I was travel 
ing twenty years ago in India I fell 
in with an old Buddhist priest and 
was able to render him material sery 
ice. I slept one night in his old pa 
goda among the crumbling images 
which had been the offerings of for- 
gotten generations, and the next day 
the old man gave me the stone as a 
parting gift. So long as I wore it, he 
said, no serious mischief could befall 
me and I should prosper in all I 
undertook. He warned me, however, 
that abnormal good fortune always 
ended in disaster unless means were 
taken to avert it. 


ss] WAS incredulous, of course, but 
by some odd chance I had a 
marvelous run of luck. In all sorts 
of risks and dangers | bore a really 
charmed life, and everything I 
touched turned to success. That was 
all right and jolly enough, but at last 
my unfailing luck grew so uncanny 
that it frightened me. Do you re- 
member that creepy story of Herod- 
otus about Polycrates? His best 
friend was scared away by his eerie 
good fortune, and in the end he per- 
ished on the cross. Time and again 
I was tempted to drop the green 
stone into the sea, and take my 
chances like other men—but I didn’t. 
“Well, I cast about for some means 
to stave off calamity. Frankly, Hil- 


dred, the dread of the green stone 
made me a better and more kindly 
fellow than ever | should have been 
without it. But moderation and de 
cent living and generosity hardly 
seemed a sufficient propitiation of 
the unknown powers that appeared 
to be watching me. This must all 
seem craziness to you, but to me it 
was a real and dreadful necessity. 

“Tt is curious,’ he went on, ‘what 
casual trifles influence us. Glancing 
over the papers one day I noticed a 
passage in a review of Asolando, in 
which Browning describes how the 
Emperor Augustus, at the height of 
his power, spent one day in the year 
disguised as a beggar in the streets 
of Rome. That was the beginning 
of my street fiddling. You may well 
look amazed. But even as a beggar 
my luck pursued me, and I saw that 
if I was to touch poverty twice a 
year and live on what charity gave 
me, I must go out without my talis 
man. You can’t guess the struggle 
I went through to do that. Until 
that moment [I had never realized 
how thoroughly I had passed into 
slavery to ah unknown power. Still 
I did succeed in laying myself bare 
to misfortune and taking my human 
chances. So far, nothing worse than 
you know has happened to me.’ 

“He stopped abruptly; then, after 
a long pause, ‘What would you do?’ 
he asked. 

“Tf I may speak frankly,’ I re- 
plied, ‘you have put the answer into 
my mouth. I suppose there is no 
use trying to convince you that the 


luck of the stone is all an illusion.’ 

“‘None whatever,’ he said. 

“Do you not think, then, that 
safety from risk and the best fortune 
in the world are too dearly bought 
if they enslave a man to unknown 
powers?’ 

“He nodded silently. 

“‘Then, why hesitate?’ 

“‘My dear friend, you don’t know 
what the word fear means.’ 

“*What more have you to fear than 
the worst that can befall any of us? 
You ask what I would do. I would 
smash this devilish little thing into 
powder and drop it into the fire.’ 

“Everard took the talisman and 
looked at it curiously. ‘There are 
queerer things in the world,’ he said, 
‘than most of us imagine. I know 
you don’t believe in the virtue or 
deviltry of this green stone, yet it 
Was only yesterday that I heard a 
hard-headed old traveler say that 
there was a sort of primeval instinct 
in the great deserts which drove 
even men like himself to do things 
that were grotesquely unscientific, 
but absolutely right.’ 

“The conversation drifted to other 
subjects, and though we often met, 
Everard never referred again to the 
talisman. Two or three years later, 
he was run down in the streets and 
killed by a motor car. It was men- 
tioned at the inquest that he was 
carrying a violin at the time, but 
probably no one but myself perceived 
anything curious in the fact that the 
accident took place late on Midsum- 
mer Eve.” 


A LUCIFER OF THE HOUSETOPS 
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vaguely alarmed. No one spoke. It 
was all intangibly unpleasant, like a 
dream that is half nightmare, half 
grotesquely humorous. 

Her silk dress rustled faintly as if 
she were about to move, but she stood 
still and never spoke at all; her re- 
ceding, puckered chin quivered like 
a frightened rabbit’s and for an in- 
stant her pale eyes grew yet rounder 
with sudden fear. Then, as abruptly, 
the pleased look came back, and for 
the first time she spoke: 

“And so, you too believe?” she said. 
She tripped lightly a little farther in- 
to the room, 

“Will you sit down?” I said awk- 
wardly. 

She slipped back into the depths 
of our battered morris-chair and half 
lay there, her feet not touching the 
floor and swinging to and fro with 
little heel clickings like an excited 
child’s; she gave a sigh of anticipa- 
tion: 

“Tonight he will give the sign that 
is demanded of him! Did you de- 
mand it too? J did not; J have at- 
tained to the Nineteenth Phase. 


HE was fumbling with the clasp of 
the little bag, which seemed 
strangely heavy. The clasp undid 
suddenly and a twenty-dollar gold- 
piece dropped to the floor; there was 


* the tink of others from the depths of 


the bag. She gave the coin no heed, 
but proudly drew out a thin, brass 
circlet: 

“This I am entitled to wear!” she 
said. 

I handed back the piece of gold, and 
she took it with a little titter: 

“When he gives the Sign—’ She 
bobbed her head vigorously and put 
the circlet and the coin back in the 
bag. Jocelyn called me to her side: 

“You will have to see if you can 
get her home, or at least notify her 
friends where to come for her—if 
she can tell where she lives, that is.” 

“Madam,” I asked gently, “won't 
you.tell me where your home is?” 


She looked at me in sudden, angry 
suspicion. 

“Where are the others? How did 
you get in?” she challenged; and then 
coming closer, she shrilled: “Do you 
believe?” 

“Of course I believe,” I said sooth- 
ingly. 

“Then what is the Word, the Word, 
the Word? What is it! You are an 
impostor; you do not know!” She 
was trembling with her vehemence. 

“T am here in my own house, 
Madam,’ I said, and then: “I think 
that you had better let me see you 
home —” There was terror in her 
eyes again, and she seemed not to 
have heard my offer, only my asser- 
tion. 

“The wrong house—the wrong 
house!” she muttered over and over; 
then she turned suddenly and scur- 
ried swiftly out of the room. 

“Stop her!” Jocelyn cried. “We 
must not let her wander about the 
city; you must catch her!” 

We reached the street door almost 
at the same instant, but she was out 
on the steps before I could seize her. 
A man had just passed the house and 
at sight of him she called shrilly a 
name I could not understand — it had 
a queer foreign tang to it. At the 
sound of her voice he wheeled and 
came swiftly back, and she ran to him 
and made an unmistakable, though 
hurried, gesture of reverence. I stood 
in uncertainty, watching, puzzled. 
She spoke but a few words; the man 
hesitated an instant, then came slowly 
toward me; she waited. 

“T hope she didn’t give you any 
trouble? This sort of thing happens 
every now and then; I am _ her 
lawyer,” he explained. 

“Now that,” I thought to myself, “is 
a lie.” He was heavy set — not fat — 
aman of medium height, bald, with a 
smooth-shaven, pale, round face that 
was greasy like tallow; under each 
of his eyes hung a pouch, discolored, 
that advertized him to be ticketed for 
a long Journey. 


“No,” I answered mechanically, 
“she gave no trouble.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said graci- 
ously. “And did she say anything; 
did she mention me at all? No?” 
He gave an assured, easy little laugh. 
“It’s not always like that; sometimes 
she tells strangers great tales. Well, 
I'll just take her home. Good night 
to you.” 

Hecalledtheold lady and they went 
away together, she leaning forward 
and peering up into his face in a 
rapture that was reverent and awed. 
They went away in the direction from 
which he had come, and I watched 
them to the corner, where he gave 
me a polite wave of the hand —and 
there they turned west and dis- 
appeared. 

I climbed the dark and clattering 
stairs. Jocelyn was silent until I 
finished telling of the man with the 
tallow-like face, then: “He did not 
seem to be looking for her, you said? 
And you did not ask why he was in 
this out-of-the-way neighborhood? 
You should not have let her go— you 
should not have let her! It all seems 
wrong.” 

“Yes,” I assented sulkily, “it does 
seem wrong, all wrong.” 

Now that the sun had almost set, 
it seemed that the outer air must be 
cooler, that anything would be more 
cool than the vapid air of the close 
room. I raised the blinds and the 
sash and stared out over the river, 
which seemed in its coppery greens 
to be running hot. In the brilliant 
orange and vermilion first coat of the 
new iron bridge, in the hot flush on a 
late lingering cumulus cloud drop- 
ping down back of Long Island, in the 
listless droop of the yellow leaves of 
our one scrawny, misshapen tree, in 
everything, everywhere, noxious, pes- 
tilential heat. 

The children with their fire-crack- 
ers had come back to the streets now 
that the setting sun gave promise of 
trice; some one on a side street set 
off a whole pack that sputtered finely 


for a minute or two then died away 
with a few vicious pops; I had all but 
forgotten that it was a gala day. 


T WAS dusk when we finished our 
simple meal, If the heat of the day 
had been stifling, now that it was 
night, and the brightness was gone 
out of the air, the oppression of gloom 
was terrible; the low ceiling pressed 
upon us, the close walls hemmed us 
in. 

“Let us go out upon the roof,” I 
said, “at least there will be space 
about us; it will not seem like a 
sepulchre.” We climbed a wobbling 
ladder that led up out of a dusty 
closet and which ended against a 
heavy trap-door that fitted down over 
acoaming. I lifted the trap-door, and 
we stepped out amongst the chimney- 
pots on to the flat roof. It was no 
cooler; but for the first time we drew 
great, free breaths. There was a fine 
tone of vastness and freedom about 
it all that made us give little gasps of 
relief; it made us feel like stretching 
our limbs as if they had been held 
down in cramped positions. From 
the black river there came a damp 
smell and a soft lapping, swishing 
sound which somehow made the air 
cooler, We congratulated each other 
— laughed again. 

Of the ten houses that once formed 
our row, the northern’ five had been 
torn down to give place to the new 
bridge; Jocelyn and I were the sole 
tenants of the middle house that 
remained; the two between us and 
the bridge were condemned and were 
vacant; the next house to us on the 
south was but lately vacated, and the 
house on the corner owned by people 
in more prosperous circumstances 
than most of their neighbors — was 
closed for the summer, There was 
not a more lonely row in all the city. 

An unwonted silence blessed the 
place, a silence that could not be dis- 
turbed by fire-crackers which seemed 
mere fantasy of noise after the cease- 
less clatter kept up night and day by 
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